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Emotions Express a Social Relationship, but 
It Is an Individual Mind That Creates Them 


Richard S. Lazarus 
University of California, Berkeley 


The following two seemingly contrasting, but really 
complementary, aphorisms pertain to the title of my 
author’ s response and express two of the central themes 
of this response—namely, individuality and human 
universals: “Individuality seems to be nature’s whole 
aim—and she cares nothing for individuals” (Goethe’s 
memoirs) and “In each of us, there is a little of all of 
us” (Lichtenberg, Aphorisms, 1764-1799). 

Allow me to begin my response by attending to the 
theme with which de Sousa begins his commentary— 
namely, ‘“‘Lazarus’s vigorous and readable account of 
some problems raised by cognitive-mediational theo- 
ries of emotion exemplifies the need for us to read one 
another’s work across disciplines” (italics added). 
Even within our narrow disciplines, much less across 
them, we all struggle today with a proliferation of 
writings, findings, and journals, many of which we 
never have time to look into, and it has become all but 
impossible to read everything that is relevant to our 
interests. I also suspect that some of the commentators 
had not read my 1991 monograph on emotion and 
adaptation, and in some cases I had not read their work 
either. 

I see no simple solution to this intellectual overload, 
but it is clearly important—as de Sousa suggests—to 
try to read one another’s work, especially the work of 
those who toil in cognate disciplines, and to have a 
dialogue about the important issues. This is one of the 
major virtues of Psychological Inquiry and is the most 
important reason I submitted my essay here. 

Having now seen the commentaries, I am satisfied 
that what I was concerned about in my target article has 
been aired and examined by outstanding scholars from 
different fields. Even without any rejoinder on my part, 
the document we have all contributed to can stand on 
its own. Several theses in my target article have been 
supported, thoughtfully criticized, restated, and en- 
riched by elaborations and the citation of work I had 
not considered. Given the diversity and richness of the 
commentaries, it would require space beyond what has 
been allocated to me to do them justice. So, I must be 


highly selective and express regret for not addressing 
all their well-taken points. 

My strategy is twofold. First, after making a brief 
comment about general agreements and disagreements, 
I go over what has been said about each vexing problem 
and respond; second, in the last section, “Assorted 
Additional Issues,“ I try to clarify and expand on issues 
I consider particularly important or not sufficiently 
appreciated. 

I trust I am not engaging in wish-fulfilling fantasy 
when I say that many of the commentators appear to 
agree with the way my discussion of vexing problems 
was framed. Andersen, Averill, Ellsworth, Malatesta- 
Magai and Culver, Matsumoto, Parrot, and Scherer 
seem to be in general agreement, although Scherer, 
quite sensibly I think, regards the problem of rationality 
as a matter of theory rather than research. In their 
commentary title (“Who Would Argue?”), Salovey and 
Sanz imply that what I wrote is almost banal, because 
most psychologists would agree with the thrust of my 
arguments. Yet the reader can see from the commen- 
taries that there is plenty of disagreement. And there is 
far more disagreement about my proposed solutions, 
which several commentators take to be inadequate. 

Now to each of the vexing problems in the order in 
which they appear in the target article—namely, uncon- 
scious appraising, cross-cultural variations, rationality, 
emotion as a process, and the causal nature of appraisal. 


Unconscious Appraising 


Most of the commentators who address this issue 
seem to be in agreement that unconscious appraising 
poses a problem and that in-depth interviewing, al- 
though observing manifest contradictions, makes good 
sense. However, Ellsworth, Matsumoto, Salovey and 
Sanz, and Scherer have doubts about the adequacy of 
this solution, echoing the concerns of culturists, such as 
Kitayama and Masuda. These doubts center mainly on 
problems of verifiability. 
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Consider, for example, Ellsworth’s comment: 


The fundamental danger is that “unconscious pro- 
cesses” revealed by the in-depth interview will match 
the theories the researcher held before the subject said 
a word. The challenge is to discover a way to use the 
method in a way that makes it possible to disconfirm 
our preconceptions. 


This challenge applies across individuals and cultures. 
Who would argue with this reservation? Certainly 
not I. 

I myself raised the issue of verifiability in the target 
article. The problem posed by unconscious appraising, 
as others note, is daunting, but it would certainly help 
to design our research on the emotion process with the 
greatest care and to use the most sophisticated methods 
of interviewing and simultaneous observation. I am not 
convinced that any other approach would be more 
efficient. 

Salovey and Sanz express reservations, echoed by 
Parrott, about the utility of the hoary concept of ego 
defense and the likelihood that defensive processes 
can be accurately identified and differentiated from 
nondefensive—but motivated—automatic apprais- 
als. The latter is a problem that de Sousa also hints 
at. Parrott writes that “Lazarus is among the few who 
continue to talk about ego defenses when discussing 
biases in emotional appraisals. I wonder,” he says, 
“whether [Lazarus] also believes that a new empha- 
sis on motivational accounts of emotional bias is 
called for.” 

I do, indeed, believe that dispositional motivations, 
and those arising situationally from the resulting emo- 
tion, have been underemphasized as factors in emotion, 
and coping too. However, although ego-defensive ap- 
praisals could be said to be motivated, I think that they 
are a special case and operate somewhat differently 
from routine appraisals, which strive to reconcile envi- 
ronmental realities with personal goals. Andersen 
seems to resonate with this idea. 

One difference between defensive and nondefensive 
appraisals is a lack of insight on the part of the individ- 
ual about the motives sustaining the appraisal. Another 
is the resistance of ego defenses to change. We want to 
view events favorably, but, at the same time, we want 
(and need) to see them realistically. Nevertheless, mo- 
tivational factors may not be the only basis for auto- 
matic appraising. Beliefs are also involved, although I 
suppose it could be argued that people wind up com- 
mitted to some of their beliefs, and protecting them is 
a way of coping with dissonance. 

I acknowledge the many problems with the concept 
of ego defense, as manifested, for example, in Salovey 
and Sanz’s statement: 
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It would seem difficult to disentangle the ongoing 
processes of automatic appraising and ego defense 
relying only on in-depth interviewing. In this compli- 
cated endeavor, experimental methodologies may be 
more helpful. ... In-depth interviewing would not 
likely uncover this state of affairs, but it can be inves- 
tigated experimentally. 


Yet, in my opinion, we have not explored in-depth 
interviewing to the fullest extent, except in psychother- 
apy. I will try to keep my mind open with respect to 
experimentation on the problem, but, in the last section 
of this response, I must state some reservations about 
laboratory research. 

Thad a difficult time with de Sousa’s critique of the 
distinctions I offered about unconscious appraising. I 
read and reread what he wrote, and read and reread what 
I had written, but, over and beyond minor quibbles, I 
still had trouble grasping the key message he was 
sending. Perhaps this is a case of overinvolvement and 
emotion narrowing the focus of my attention. Clearly, 
he finds that my distinctions lack consistency and util- 
ity. Or, perhaps, it has to do with differences in the way 
philosophers and psychologists think. 

Assuming, however, that I correctly understand what 
de Sousa wrote—I am not very familiar with Bayesian 
theory and not at all convinced that connectionism has 
relevance—I do not find his proposals very helpful—a 
possibility that he modestly gives voice to before offer- 
ing them. I do like his reference to embodied intelli- 
gence or tacit knowledge, which I discussed in my 1991 
monograph. Either may offer a good model for some 
kinds of automatic appraising. I attribute these con- 
cepts, incidently, to Merleau-Ponty (1962) and Polanyi 
(1966), not Johnson-Laird, who is the source de Sousa 
cites. Also, I don’t agree that my use of the gerund form 
of the word appraising to indicate a cognitive process 
and the noun appraisal to indicate the conscious prod- 
uct of appraising is faulty, even if I might have been 
clearer or more consistent in my usage. 

My main purpose in making distinctions about un- 
consciousness was to set the stage for the contrast 
between the dynamic unconscious, based on ego de- 
fense, and other automatic and nondefensive forms of 
appraising (see also Epstein’s, 1994, handling of these 
issues). It was for the purpose of uncovering defenses— 
rather than totally resolving the many difficult issues of 
consciousness and unconsciousness—that I offered in- 
depth interviewing as a solution. It is quite likely, 
moreover, that my reach into the full spectrum of un- 
conscious appraising may have exceeded my grasp. 
Much of what has been written recently about auto- 
matic appraising has to do with its nondefense aspects. 
Therefore, improving our ability to deal with defenses 
when we study human emotions is just as important 
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today as it was in the early days of the psychoanalytic 
influence. 

Andersen focuses mainly on the problems of uncon- 
scious appraising, although she touches on other prob- 
lems too—for example, the potential tautology in 
appraisal—emotion relations and the possibilities of rea- 
soning backward from emotion to appraisal. Her com- 
ments offer few criticisms but provide interesting and 
scholarly elaborations and expansions of what I said 
about unconscious appraising. And her expressions of 
resonance with what I said reassure me that I am 
making sense. 

I am particularly pleased that Andersen addressed 
several points I made about unconscious appraising that 
had not been explicitly noticed or commented on by 
others. She also sees the value of what I used to call an 
ipsative-normative strategy of research, which investi- 
gates a limited number of individuals over time and in 
different contexts to identify their personality facets. 
This is not idiographic research, as Scherer implies, 
because it does not stop with a single individual but 
draws on a number of such individuals. By combining 
the idiographic with the nomothetic, an antidote is 
provided for Scherer’s criticisms of purely idiographic 
research designs. 


Cross-Cultural Variations 


Four commentators express doubts about my pro- 
posal that emotions in other cultures should be exam- 
ined in greater depth and draw on psychodynamic 
theory. With respect to Scherer’s reference to what I 
proposed as a “mini-psychoanalysis,” I offer the 
thought that to speak of psychodynamics does not 
require us to accept all the conceptual baggage of the 
Freudians, who originally propounded the concept of 
defense. 

This concept has become a standard feature of the 
vocabulary of both professionals and laypersons. Cli- 
nicians seem to appreciate it more than social psychol- 
ogists, although Andersen seems to be an exception. 
Although I assume that her central interest lies in social 
cognition, she is unusual in being informed and con- 
cerned about the clinical aspects of unconsciousness— 
in other words, ego-defense processes. 

Matsumoto states his objections to in-depth inter- 
viewing in the cross-cultural context as follows: 


We operate according to our own particular definitions 
of anger; people of different cultures have different 
definitions. It is ethnocentric to suggest that there is 
only one type of anger and to try to pigeonhole other 
people into that particular definition. 


Scherer argues along similar lines: 


Ihave already suggested my reservations as to the use 
of psychodynamic approaches in our own culture. I 
believe the problems will become insurmountable if 
this approach is used in an intercultural context. It can 
be argued that “emotion” is a Western concept that may 
not have exact equivalents in other cultures. Most 
likely, psychodynamic concepts and methods are even 
more culture bound. 


Wierzbicka suggests that I underestimate the depth 
of cultural variation in emotion concepts as well as the 
problem of language. And Kitayama and Masuda, who 
view emotions as “socially shared scripts,” argue that 
the meanings that underly emotions are more social and 
cultural than I believe them to be. Averill shares this 
view. His lucid and carefully reasoned philosophical 
examination of diverse perspectives on emotion war- 
rants more than cursory treatment on my part, as do the 
searching analyses of Kitayama and Masuda, and 
Wierzbicka, but for different reasons. 

Averill is the only person in this group of commen- 
tators with whom I have worked directly, and I have 
always greatly respected his acumen and the clarity of 
his thought. I consider what he says not as criticism but 
as having the primary intent of clarifying a number of 
overlooked distinctions in the ways we look at emo- 
tion—distinctions that he uses to locate my particular 
outlook. 

One of Averill’s important messages is that there are 
contrasting ways of viewing the subject matter of emo- 
tion, each with its own utility and conceptual conse- 
quences. These ways include objectivist versus 
subjectivist conceptions; emotion as syndromes, states, 
or reactions; biographical versus epistemological sub- 
jectivity; and generic versus specific uses of emotion 
concepts. They lead to different conceptualizations 
when we develop systems of explanatory thought. In 
effect, each of us has adopted one or another perspec- 
tive and set of emphases in the way we view emotion, 
and there is more than one truth. When we conflate the 
concepts involved in these divergent views, we com- 
bine ideas that cannot be brought together without 
producing confusion. 

Consistent with this analysis, and converging with 
the culturists, Averill writes: “Lazarus gives little con- 
sideration to the social norms or rules that constitute the 
kinds of relationships relevant to various emotions; the 
focus of his analysis is almost exclusively on the intra- 
psychic (cognitive and motivational) processes of the 
single individual.” My conception of emotion is, in 
part, biologically driven and therefore committed to 
universal patterns, as well as subjective, biographical, 
intrapsychic, generic (although I am also specific or 
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contextual in my treatment of emotions), and focused 
on evanescent states. 

When I speak of biological universals in the rela- 
tional meanings (and social transactions) that underly 
the emotions, a qualification should be added. I believe 
there are no true or absolute universals but only strong 
tendencies with high probabilities of being manifested. 
Individual differences always play a major role in the 
process of emotional arousal and regulation, which, 
like genetic influences, are also greatly affected by 
contextual variables. 

Usually, but not always, Averill correctly pigeon- 
holes me within the set of perspectives on emotion he 
outlines, and what he says helps explain why, within a 
consistent epistemological framework, I take many of 
the substantive theoretical positions I do. I disagree, 
however, that I give social and cultural factors too small 
arole. Itis true that I did not attend to these factors much 
in my target article—they were not my prime concern 
there. On the other hand, I take social and cultural 
influences seriously in my cognitive-motivational-rela- 
tional theory and have treated them carefully in Emo- 
tion and Adaptation (Lazarus, 1991). 

In that monograph, I tried to spell out how biology 
and culture interact, both in the arousal and regulation 
of an emotion. I tried to draw on both the subjective and 
objective aspects of culture and to consider not only 
emotion states but also, following Averill’s analysis, 
emotion reactions, or what I refer to as traits or dispo- 
sitions. (See also what I say later about Malatesta- 
Magai & Culver’ s focus on personality dispositions and 
stable emotional patterns.) 

Still, my main focus is, without doubt, on the indi- 
vidual and the subjective meaning of life situations. The 
bottom line in my treatment of emotion is appraising 
and how it negotiates between the individual’s goals 
and beliefs and the characteristics of the social environ- 
ment being faced, albeit as these are construed by that 
individual. 

Ultimately, whether or not mine is the best way to 
look at emotion turns on whether it makes the best sense 
of the primary phenomena with which we must deal. 
My analysis is, at least, a coherent and self-consistent 
set of propositions (or hypotheses) that, in a field of 
fragmented ideas and perspectives, offers advantages, 
even if some of the specifics must ultimately be modi- 
fied (see Reisenzein’s commentary for amore elaborate 
statement of this point). 

In responding to these thoughtful critiques, which 
center on the role of society and culture in emotion, let 
me back up a bit to make some metatheoretical com- 
ments. One area of basic disagreement between myself 
and the culturists has to do with what is universal, if 
anything, in the arousal of emotions across cultures. My 
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position has been that certain relational meanings, 
which I refer to as core relational themes, are keys to 
the arousal of each emotion, regardless of culture. 
These themes have to do with basic human relation- 
ships. They come about because of our species charac- 
teristics, which make us undergo common adaptational 
problems. These problems inevitably arise in human 
relationships everywhere, regardless of the social val- 
ues and patterns of regulation of the culture. The cul- 
turists seem to argue that universals in the arousal of 
emotion do not exist. 

I want now to develop three sets of ideas. One deals 
with the various domains of emotion, because different 
ones get emphasized in the discussion. The second set 
deals with levels of analysis and culture. The third 
recapitulates my “if—then” analysis of how biology and 
culture interact to produce an emotion. 


Domains of Emotion 


One set of emotion domains includes the way the 
brain and peripheral physiology work in emotion; elic- 
itors of emotion; action tendencies; expressions of 
emotion (whether in the face or the body); and instru- 
mental actions. I think of elicitors differently than many 
others do. Elicitor usually refers to something that 
happens in the environment. However, the environment 
alone is never the sole elicitor; to arouse an emotion, it 
must be conjoined with goal hierarchies and beliefs of 
the person. This is what makes emotion a relational 
phenomenon. So, I speak of elicitors of emotion as a set 
of relational meanings about what takes place between 
the person and environment—namely, core relational 
themes. It is this relationship—or, rather, its personal 
meaning—that arouses an emotion. 

Another set of emotion domains refers mostly to 
sociocultural variables. These include social scripts; 
the words used to describe things, events, and emotions; 
how important emotion is for a culture; and the values 
and social sanctions regulating emotional actions and 
expressions. These are of prime importance to the 
culturalists. 

Arguments about universality—and the findings 
brought to this issue in certain emotional domains, 
which include action tendencies, expression, neuro- 
physiology, and the elicitation of an emotion as a result 
of what Mineka (1985) and others have called “pre- 
pared conditioning”—do not bear on the question of 
whether or not universal relational meanings arouse 
particular emotions in all peoples. Culture does indeed 
affect at least some domains of emotion—for example, 
actions; how an emotion is expressed; and the relational 
meaning of an event but probably not its neurophysiol- 
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ogy and certainly not the proposition that there is a 
built-in connection between relational meanings (i.e., 
core relational themes) and the specific emotion that is 
aroused. In effect, what one says about universality and 
cultural influence depends on the emotional domain 
with which one is dealing. 

In considering the arousal of an emotion, Kitayama 
and Masuda focus on social scripts, and Wierzbicka on 
the words used to identify or define an emotion. Most 
social scripts do not pertain to emotion directly but 
cover other facets of human reaction and experience in 
addition to emotion. The scripts I have been focusing 
on—namely, core relational themes—result, in my 
view, from the biological nature of the human species. 
Social scripts and language are sometimes treated as the 
primary sources of emotional arousal (thus ignoring 
biological universals) but at other times are treated as 
important modifiers of universal tendencies—a softer 
position that allows for the influence of biology. 

But I am not clear about what is meant here by a 
social script or what it means to say that norms and 
rules constitute kinds of social relationships. And I am 
not sure from what they write that Kitayama and 
Masuda, and Weirzbicka, would acknowledge that in- 
dividuals vary in the scripts they presumably have in 
their minds.’ I tend to think of scripts in the way that 
Schanck and Abelson (1977) described them—that is, 
as stories of common events that provide implicit 
knowledge about how things work in a culture and that 
make understanding possible. 

I am also not clear about the extent to which these 
scripts impose implicit and explicit pressures on indi- 
viduals to think, feel, and react accordingly. One must 
ask how influential these pressures are in shaping emo- 
tions. There are, for example, a great many collective 
scripts in my society to which I have never subscribed. 
Without making me an utter social deviate, they some- 
times put me in conflict with society. Many of my own 
values, goals, and beliefs remain unaffected, and the 
collective scripts to which I do not subscribe fail to 
shape my emotions, although they may influence them 
through the conflicts they force on me. It is an interest- 
ing but unanswered question to what extent our emo- 
tions are free of, or constrained by, cultural influences 
compared with core relational themes, which derive 


‘After writing this, I read Kitayama and Marcus (1994) and now 
see that these authors clearly acknowledge individual differences. 
However, having acknowledged these differences and even having 
considered the self as a mediating concept, Kitayama and Marcus 
then seem to ignore them or to see them solely as the result of ethnic 
and sociocultural value systems rather than as constructed from 
individual experience. So, I still think the problem of individual 
differences is either ignored or underplayed by culturists dealing with 
cultural influences. 


from universals in our biological makeup and about 
whose influence we may have only modest awareness. 


Levels of Analysis 


In thinking of human universals and cultural vari- 
ability in emotion, important contrasts between two 
levels of analysis should also be drawn. The first is 
between social collectivities and individuals; the sec- 
ond is between biological universals and cultural vari- 
ability. 

With respect to the first contrast, probably no culture 
or social group can be characterized as monolithic in 
the sense that every individual wants or believes the 
same things, thinks in the same ways, or experiences 
words in a uniform fashion. There may be more unifor- 
mity in some cultures than in others, but individual 
differences are always a major obstacle to generaliza- 
tions about a people, especially in modern or so-called 
postmodern societies. Cultural values and meanings, 
even language, are abstractions about the characteris- 
tics of a society, and they help us think about the modal 
patterns of its people. However, they do not necessarily 
describe what is in the mind of any given individual, 
which is where emotion is generated, albeit influenced 
by the social actions of others, as Kitayama and Masuda 
affirm. 

To appreciate the significance of individual varia- 
tion, one must recall the debates of the past about 
national or cultural character in which there was said to 
be, say, a German, Japanese, or American personality. 
We know a nation or culture only by considering how 
a substantial number of individuals in that nation or 
culture view their lives. I thought we had learned a few 
generations ago that, because it is circular and creates 
serious analytic problems, this view is useful in only a 
very limited sense. So, I was surprised to see it em- 
braced so wholeheartedly by the commentators with 
sociocultural interests. 

The central problem for those who study cultures is 
to understand how and when shared cultural values and 
meanings get into the minds of a greater or lesser 
proportion of individuals who comprise that culture. I 
might add that it is one thing to speak of values and 
meanings getting into minds and another to speak of 
them as becoming internalized. (For a discussion of two 
different attitudinal involvements in socialization— 
“compliance,” which is the weakest form, and “identi- 
fication,” which is the strongest—see Kelman, 1961.) 

What is needed are bridging concepts to bring these 
two levels of analysis into alignment, to connect the 
culture developmentally with the individual level. Cul- 
ture is a distal social concept, appraisal a proximal 
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psychological concept (for discussions of this distinc- 
tion, see House, 1981, Jessor, 1981; Lazarus & Folk- 
man, 1984). Concepts at one level do not automatically 
apply at the other level. Appraisals, appraisal styles, 
and the beliefs and goal hierarchies characteristic of 
each individual serve as such bridges. Appraising also 
provides a bridge connecting the environment with the 
individual mind in any emotion-provoking transaction. 

With respect to the second contrast, I think Kitayama 
and Masuda, and Wierzbicka, engage in what might be 
called cultural imperialism, just as they view my prop- 
osition that there are common emotional meanings 
transcending culture as ethnocentrism or biological 
imperialism. Let me state the argument about biology 
and culture as a basic question for emotion theory: Is 
there an irreducible, universal relational meaning for 
each human emotion regardless of the individual or the 
culture in which that individual lives and regardless of 
the language spoken? 

At one time, I would have considered this question 
to be rhetorical, because I assumed that everyone would 
have to answer yes. I would hope that culturists might 
say yes—although perhaps with qualifications—de- 
spite their strong espousal of a social constructivist 
position. Room must be made for a biological contri- 
bution not only to the peripheral response but to the 
entire emotion process. To say this, however, makes it 
all the more essential to know how both sets of mech- 
anisms, the biological and the cultural, work and inter- 
act to arouse particular emotions. So, in my recent book 
(Lazarus, 1991), I tried to consider the process of 
arousal of an emotion by using an “if—then” type of 
analysis to identify how biology and culture work. 


The If-Then Analysis of Biology and 
Culture 


This analysis states that, even though the provoking 
situations are different, if two individuals share the 
same relational meaning through their appraisals, then 
they will both react with the same emotion. And, even 
though they are in the same objective situation, if they 
make different appraisals of that meaning, then they 
will react with different emotions. 

When I propose that our biological makeup creates 
a link between the relational meaning and the particular 
emotion that is aroused, I don’t want to say that the key 
relational experiences underlying the emotions are in- 
herited directly, although, in a sense, they are species 
characteristics. It may simply be that our common 
physical and psychological makeup puts us recurrently 
in certain adaptational relationships with others, such 
as being demeaned or dealt with treacherously, having 
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one’s ego identity enhanced, subjected to loss and gain, 
loving and being loved, and so on. 

Culture, on the other hand, influences the appraisal 
of relational meanings by getting us to interpret which 
situations are demeaning or ego enhancing, which war- 
rant pride, which provoke love, and so on. As Averill 
puts it in his commentary with respect to anger, which 
he has studied extensively (Averill, 1982), “The only 
questions that remain for empirical research is what 
counts as a slight in one culture as opposed to another 
and how the anger might be expressed.” 

To speak of “collective scripts,” as Kitayama and 
Masuda do, or “norms or rules that constitute the kinds 
of relationships relevant to various emotions,” as 
Averill does, suggests that the script (or norm or rule) 
is the same for everyone living in a culture. Because the 
script is a societal variable and not necessarily in the 
mind of an individual, to say this is to conflate—to use 
Averill’s central theme—the levels of analysis of the 
collectivity and the individual. But do Kitayama and 
Masuda really assume uniformity in social relation- 
ships, values, and beliefs? What they say sounds as if 
they do, but I don’t know for sure. 

To those who believe that I have understated the 
importance of the social or cultural factors in our emo- 
tions, I would say that they are wrong. I have been 
greatly concerned with how culture works, and to speak 
of cultural scripts and leave it at that are just not enough. 
I want to avoid the various forms of imperialism, 
whether biological, cultural, or of the collectivity, and 
get to where emotion ultimately occurs—that is, in the 
individual influenced by biology and culture but also 
tempered by life experiences, which result in great 
individual variation in beliefs and goal hierarchies and, 
therefore, their appraisals. 

Let me underscore here that, although the basis of 
emotion is relational meaning, which means that emo- 
tion is aroused by the confluence of environmental and 
personal factors, emotion is constructed and experi- 
enced by each individual in distinctive ways. Two 
individuals in an emotional relationship typically con- 
strue what is happening and appraise its relational 
meaning differently. 

In an angry interchange, for example, one of the 
arguing partners is mainly threatened and anxious 
about the loss of the relationship, which seems endan- 
gered, while the other partner is threatened by the 
offense, which is appraised as having demeaned his or 
her ego identity, and is mainly angry. As a result, the 
two persons cope with the situation differently—one 
trying to control or conceal the anger lest irrevocable 
damage is done and the other trying to restore a 
wounded self-esteem (see Laux & Weber, 1991, for 
some evidence). To say that emotion is relational is not 
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to locate the emotion process and response somewhere 
in the air—that is, in the societal or cultural context— 
but rather in the separate minds of the two individuals 
as they each construe what is happening in the ongoing 
relationship and appraise its implications for personal 
well-being. 

Let me also assert that the basis of my position on 
universals does not lie—as has been said—in Western 
culture (therefore being ethnocentric) but in the con- 
ceptual effort to find what is common to all peoples and 
perhaps even to certain other animal species. 
Wierzbicka writes sweepingly that “panhuman phe- 
nomena cannot be identified (without ethnocentric dis- 
tortions) through culture-specific English concepts 
such as anger.” 

I do not believe this has to be true, although it can be 
in any given instance. It is not just the feeling that 
defines anger for the person, but the provocation, its 
personal significance, and the action impulse it gener- 
ates. I would define anger as an aroused state brought 
about by a particular kind of provocation that, given the 
goal of protecting or enhancing one’s ego identity, has 
the significance of a put-down or slight; it also includes 
a strong, biologically given impulse to retaliate for the 
slight, even when the impulse is proscribed in the 
culture. 

As Wierzbicka herself recognizes, I do not consider 
emotions to be a direct product of emotion concepts or 
words; I consider them to be appraisals of the personal 
significance of relational experiences, which are prob- 
ably inevitable in the social lives of humans, and these 
evaluations can be wordless. An important feature of 
language is its use in describing the way things appear 
to be, as well as the way we want things to be. Words 
have power to influence, yet—as in the Whorfian 
hypotheses writ large—they cannot override the life 
conditions that make people sad or angry, which they 
can sense to some extent without words. Cultural psy- 
chologists, such as Shweder and LeVine (1984), and 
others who wrote in their book would appear not to 
agree. 

And so I lay down a challenge to the culturists: Are 
anthropologists and cultural psychologists truly unwill- 
ing to acknowledge the existence of biological univer- 
sals in the relational meanings to which a people is 
exposed? In our recent exchange, I thought Shweder 
(1993) agreed with this. (For another affirmative view 
of such universals, also see Brown, 1991, and Tooby & 
Cosmides, 1990, which I cited in the target article). 
And, if there are universals in the kinds of relationships 
arousing particular emotions, what are they? 

Wierzbicka centers much of her commentary on 
problems underlying the definition of emotion-relevant 
terms. It doesn’t greatly matter (except in what they say 


they think about their emotions) whether members of 
one culture define anger—or whatever emotion we are 
concerned with—differently than members of another 
culture or even within the same culture. I think they still 
react with basically the same emotions, although per- 
haps with minor differences based on language and 
culture biases. 

I am suggesting, in effect, that all people experience 
anger, sadness, and so forth regardless of what they call 
it. The anger can be regulated, and even transformed by 
changing the meaning of the situation, but it remains a 
prominent aspect of how our species deals with social 
affronts and other kinds of assaults. Given the long 
history of warfare among peoples, each blaming the 
other and both justifying their probity, can we truly 
believe that this is not a biological imperative (making 
it a difficult emotion to control) even if we found what 
might be occasional, and perhaps superficial, cultural 
exceptions? 

Wierzbicka also presses for the use of definitional 
primitives to avoid ethnocentric interpretations, but it 
seems to me that her primitives are too reductive. They 
eliminate the substance of the complex state of mind 
we refer to as anger, and other emotions, as well as the 
central meanings for them that I stipulated. Others 
might stipulate differently, but we can try to evaluate 
the empirical basis and utility of the definition and its 
imputed meaning within a larger theoretical frame- 
work. The search for universals is, in effect, not neces- 
sarily ethnocentric, even in the amorphous field of the 
emotions and, as implied by my definition of univer- 
sals, is an effort to broaden the basis of our understand- 
ing and to give both biology and culture their due. 

Wierzbicka engages in what seems to me to be a 
reductio ad absurdum in what she says about loss as a 
culturally based reaction. She writes that “loss is neither 
a universal human concept nor a universal human met- 
aphor” and that “the idea that some ‘basic’ human 
emotions are caused by ‘losing’ something (or, by 
metaphorical extension, someone) whom one ‘has,’ is 
ethnocentric.” Here too, however, one can lose some- 
thing and react with sadness, and perhaps even experi- 
ence it—although undoubtedly in a somewhat different 
way—without having a word for loss or sadness. Words 
are important, but we must not deify them. 

As this is being written, on television and in new- 
papers and magazines daily, we view striking evidence 
of severe distress on the part of Rwandans—and other 
suffering peoples—at the death through warfare of 
loved ones. If there is anything to the concept of attach- 
ment, I wager that this reaction, which seems like 
sadness, occurs in all peoples. Primates show such 
distress—without the benefit of language—in connec- 
tion with similar kinds of loss. 
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There is, of course, a problem here having to do with 
how an observer knows what the emotional experience 
is if the individual cannot report on it because of cul- 
tural biases in emotional concepts and words. We can 
more easily handle the emotional reaction, which we 
can only infer from observation, than the emotional 
experience, which has to do with how the event appears 
subjectively to that individual. Words help us to expe- 
rience and describe what is happening and the emotions 
that are aroused. 

Still, I think that the experience of each emotion is 
distinctive, even without words, because it refers not 
only to the bodily reaction but also to the troubled 
relational meaning that is entailed, which can to 
some extent be sensed without words. We should not 
expect the troubled individual to be able to report in 
the observer’s words what is happening, which 
makes it difficult to know what emotion, if any, is 
being experienced. 

Therefore, it is essential that we examine that report 
in the context of other evidence, including the words 
that are used; the culture’s attitude toward the emotion; 
and the physiology, behavior, and social context. This 
is the solution I proposed for unconscious appraising, 
and although its problems are daunting, I believe they 
are not “insurmountable,” as Scherer suggests. 


Rationality 


Whether we treat rationality as a theoretical or 
research problem, quite a few commentators seemed 
to resonate with the arguments in my target article. 
Yaysayers —sometimes with qualifications—in- 
clude Averill, Ellsworth, Malatesta-Magai and Cul- 
ver, Matsumoto, and Scherer. Andersen, Kitayama 
and Masuda, and Wierzbicka did not address this 
problem. At first glance, Parrott and de Sousa might 
be said to be naysayers. However, as Malatesta- 
Magai and Culver suggested, “when one uses the 
term adaptation, the problem of rationality/irratio- 
nality [all but} disappears.” 

Reasonably, Parrott resists because he doesn’t want 
to give up the idea of defective thinking when under the 
spell of strong emotions, and neither do I. As he puts it, 
when his student subjects “speak of their emotions as 
being irrational, they mean that ... their defective think- 
ing led them to behave in dysfunctional ways.” He adds, 
“This judgment seems to be a matter of deciding to what 
extent the subjective judgment inherent in the emotion 
matches an objective judgment.” And he goes on to say 


21 know that this word is not in the dictionary, although naysayer 
is, but Iam sure my meaning is clear. 
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that “the best way to characterize an objective judgment 
... iS as one that will be upheld by members of one’s 
culture.” 

However, I see a crucial difficulty with this consen- 
sual suggestion having to do with variability within 
one’s culture and the personal agendas on which indi- 
vidual judgments are commonly made. Andersen ap- 
pears to agree. Observers cannot readily evaluate what 
we think and feel on the basis of the way the observers 
see the situation, because that situation is ours, not 
theirs. Consensual judgments about objective reality 
have their own built-in limitations, although they can 
tell us something of interest about the discrepancies 
between the judgment of an individual and that of a 
group. What such discrepancies mean is another matter. 
The consensual view is not always right, as our shared 
illusions should attest, and the individual who defies it 
is not always wrong. 

De Sousa ends up in close agreement—although he 
seems also to deny this—when he favorably quotes my 
statement in the footnote to the effect that a hand-wash- 
ing compulsion might well be considered maladaptive 
or dysfunctional because it got in the way of other goals 
and needs. But, as I wrote in the target article, it doesn’t 
help to call this irrationality when we have a more 
appropriate term for what went wrong in the person’s 
life because of the compulsion. 

Toward the end of his commentary, de Sousa pres- 
ents with great clarity what I believe is a key idea, 
suggesting more agreement than disagreement: To 
view an emotional decision as maladaptive or dysfunc- 
tional requires that we broaden the context of evalua- 
tion to the other interests of the person, which the 
narrowing of attentional focus in an emotional state has 
temporarily obscured. It is the excessive cost to other 
interests that makes many judgments maladaptive. To 
this I would add that the long-term consequences 
should be contrasted with the short-term ones, because 
they are often in conflict. 

If de Sousa wants to preserve the term irrationality 
for this broadened perspective, he is certainly free to do 
so. He would then have to speak of irrationality, Type 
1, in contrast to irrationality, Type 2, which is the only 
way I can think of to make the approach work. How- 
ever, doing so is likely to perpetuate the confusion. We 
would be better off to signal the evaluation with less 
obscure words like maladaptive and dysfunctional, 
which, because they are narrower in scope, are the 
terms most often used in psychopathology. These terms 
indicrte that, despite—or because of—the focus on 
personal goals, such as the preservation or enhance- 
ment of ego identity, evaluative decisions and actions 
based on these goals have gotten people into adapta- 
tional trouble. 
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Still, we need to be wary. To speak of maladaptation 
or dysfunction requires a careful, professionally based 
examination of the life and times of any individual. 
There is a great danger in pathologizing everything that 
seems different or foolhardy—a tendency we embrace 
far too readily. Merely to label something (say, the 
result of a psychosis or a brain syndrome) as patholog- 
ical does not explain anything any better than to label 
it as irrational. We don’t want to substitute one form 
of ignorance or prejudice for another. The words we use 
are less important than the reasons for using them and 
the way we make the judgment. 

In any case, it seems to me that there is basic agree- 
ment on what I wrote about the hazards of speaking of 
rationality and irrationality, and picayune word prefer- 
ences, whether mine or someone else’s, do not belie the 
basic agreement. 


Emotion as a Process 


This issue did not elicit much argument. However, 
because the focus of their research on emotion is per- 
sonality, Malatesta-Magai and Culver sensibly do not 
want “to miss the opportunity to examine the patterns 
and continuities that are embedded in the flux” of 
emotional changes over time and context, and I have no 
quarrel with this. We always must look at both process 
and structure for understanding—not one or the other. 
But we have typically sacrificed process in our research 
in psychology in favor of structure, and this emphasis 
needs to be redressed and put into better balance. 


The Causal Nature of Appraisal 


Most of the commentators who addressed this vexing 
problem seem to regard what I said about the danger of 
tautology in the presumed causal connection between 
appraisal and emotion as sensible, although there was 
much disagreement about the solution. Only one com- 
mentator, Reisenzein, devoted significant space to the 
problem, to which he restricted himself entirely. I am 
happy that he did so for several reasons. First, I have 
long been ambivalent about my emphasis on what is 
sometimes called logical or analytic causation, which 
is the deterministic view of causality—in contrast with 
synthetic causation, in which certain patterns of ap- 
praisal imply particular emotions without any cause- 
and-effect attribution. Second, I would like to be talked 
out of the rigid position I took on this matter (Lazarus, 
1991), and Reisenzein clearly wants to do so. 

Reinsenzein does not take the philosophical tack that 
Shweder (1993) did in our interchange about my cog- 
nitive-motivational-relational theory of emotion in a 


previous issue of Psychological Inquiry. Shweder 
adopted the synthetic definition of causality, which 
states that appraisals do not produce emotions, but 
imply them. They are, in effect, an integral part of the 
emotion. In my monograph (Lazarus, 1991), I wanted 
to have my cake and eat it too by proposing a determin- 
istic theory that could be tested in research; at the same 
time, I wanted to recognize synthetic causation as well. 
In doing so, I expressed some uncertainty about 
whether I was making philosophical sense in doing this. 
I still am not sure. 

Reisenzein accepts the deterministic, cause-and-ef- 
fect basis for research on this problem, and he adopts 
the view that the time relations between appraisal and 
emotion are a daunting but not insurmountable problem 
if we wish to produce reasonable, if not conclusive, 
evidence. He cites research that, he says, has made a 
pretty good case that appraisals result in emotions. He 
writes: “The data confirm (i.e., are consistent with and 
perhaps also increase the likelihood of) the causal hy- 
pothesis.” And he suggests that, if my very stringent 
tests of causality are adopted, then even my method- 
ological proposals must fail too. Reisenzein thinks they 
are too stringent. 

Reisenzein argues that “good prima facie experi- 
mental evidence [can be provided] that the belief ... and 
the desire [of a subject] are (partial) causes of happi- 
ness.” They can be selectively manipulated, thus testing 
whether these variables must be present for the emotion 
to take place. Reisenzein concludes: 


The way a causal appraisal hypothesis (or theory) 
ought to be evaluated is “holistically” —that is, in terms 
of whether it can account for as broad as possible a 
variety of relevant facts about emotions better than can 
competing cognitive or noncognitive hypotheses (the- 
ories). Therefore, even if entirely unequivocal empiri- 
cal evidence for or against the hypothesis that an 
appraisal component is a cause of emotions cannot be 
produced, other considerations may still provide good 
reasons for considering this hypothesis as more or less 
plausible than the available alternatives. 


I confess to finding Reisenzein’s arguments well 
reasoned, sensible, and wise, perhaps because I want to 
believe them. He ends by suggesting that the problem 
I raised is not as vexing as I feared and—in a clever 
flashback to his earlier point about beliefs as a causal 
factor in emotion—suggests that I should feel happy 
about this news, provided I believe it. To go along with 
his whimsical thought game, my emotional reaction 
was, at first, muted and ambivalent, not because I 
totally disbelieve what he said, but because I had, 
probably unwisely, committed myself to proof that 
would convince even the skeptic, like many other psy- 
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chologists who maintain an old-fashioned view of sci- 
ence. Today, many of us are growing more comfortable 
with the concept of “‘soft determinism.” 

There is a side of me that still hungers for certainty, 
despite the fact that I also believe that no set of research 
data ever proves something for all time and that it only 
increases the plausibility of a given hypothesis. I note, 
too, that one can hold two contradictory beliefs. More- 
over, as de Sousa points out, beliefs can occur in 
degrees rather than absolutes. Having said this and 
convinced myself of it—at least at the moment of 
writing this—I am, at bottom, happy with Reisenzein’s 
analysis, which supports the notion that what a person 
believes is indeed a necessary condition for an emo- 
tional reaction, but not a sufficient condition. 


Assorted Additional Issues 


Having completed my response to the commenta- 
tors about their reactions to the five vexing problems 
and their solutions, I am now ready to examine three 
additional issues that I consider worthy of further 
comment. They include laboratory versus field study 
of emotion, functionalism, and levels of analysis in 
cognitive mediation. 


Laboratory Versus Field Study 


A secondary issue in my account bothered some 
commentators—namely, what I said, almost in pass- 
ing, about the limitations of laboratory research. An- 
dersen centers most of what she writes on experimental 
research in the laboratory. Although she takes note of 
my reservations about this, she doesn’t make what I 
said about this a cause célébre, and I would rather not 
either, partly because I hate proscriptions about how 
to obtain knowledge. I have long had doubts about the 
effort to generate emotions realistically and under 
close experimental control in the laboratory, and this 
belief led me in the mid—1970s to opt for naturalistic 
research on stress, coping, and the emotions. But 
doubts are not proscriptions, and they do not necessar- 
ily imply prescriptions. 

There are at least four reasons for my continuing 
doubts about laboratory-induced emotions. First, the 
intensity of the emotions that can be aroused in the 
laboratory and the personal engagement that can be 
generated in subjects there are limited, restricting the 
emotions aroused to pale shadows of what happens in 
nature. I notice that Scherer agrees that laboratory-in- 
duced emotions are, at best, usually mild. 

Second, laboratory research constrains the coping 
options on which people can draw, but it doesn’t usu- 
ally work this way in nature. 
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Third, to make accurate measurements of the reac- 
tion, the subject is often placed in a very abnormal 
situation—for example, sitting motionlessly or lying 
very still (in order to measure physiological changes)— 
which distorts what happens in nature, except under 
very special circumstances. 

Fourth, despite the use of experiments to control 
extraneous variables in laboratory-induced emotion, 
the ways subjects define the social situation of the 
experiment and the relationship with the experimenter 
remain complex and variable and can lead to emotions 
quite different from those we intend to arouse. There 
are widespread denial and hypocrisy about what is 
really going on in the transaction between subject and 
experimenter, except, perhaps, in classic research on 
psychophysics. 

Several commentators (e.g., Ellsworth; Salovey & 
Sanz) take me to task for this position. Salovey and 
Sanz say that I “may be giving up on the laboratory too 
easily,” and they cite recent studies that belie my 
doubts. Ellsworth cites, among other research, 
Schachter’s studies on anxiety and Campos’s on emo- 
tions in children. She also cites Ax’s laboratory study 
in which subjects were, presumably, aroused to fear 
when plugged into a machine that supposedly short-cir- 
cuited and generated sparks connoting danger. The 
failure of this research, Ellsworth suggests, was not that 
fear failed to get aroused but that the physiological 
patterning observed could not be replicated in other 
laboratories. 

I still have a hunch that emotions other than fear 
were also aroused in that research, which could be 
one reason that the data on physiological patterning 
were not replicated across laboratories. Anger—and 
shame too—very often occurs in situations in which 
subjects find themselves manipulated or, even worse, 
deceived. I am suggesting a central, psychological 
explanation for the failure rather than a peripheral 
response explanation. But, even if one regards Ax’s 
study as a solid example of what can be done in the 
laboratory, it is doubtful that any one today would be 
permitted to do such a study by committees on the 
protection of human subjects. 

With respect to Campos’s research, I think one has a 
better chance of experimentally arousing particular 
emotions in children than in adults, who are always 
second-guessing the intentions of the experimenter and 
who vary in their desire to facilitate or obstruct what 
they take to be the experimenter’s purpose. Such re- 
search is useful, but here too one must be somewhat 
wary about the constraints placed upon the subjects. 

And Schachter’s research on anxiety has proved 
inadequate in light of later observations that subjects 
awaiting a threatening laboratory experience that might 
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be shame inducing—-as well as anxiety inducing—pre- 
fer not to wait with other subjects (e.g., Sarnoff & 
Zimbardo, 1961) in an effort to control the anxiety. This 
was the case in all likelihood because, in a shame-in- 
ducing situation, people are threatened by being ob- 
served in their indiscretion, and they cope by trying to 
hide it. 

Over the years, I have been on both sides of this 
argument about the laboratory, which stems in part 
from the fact that, until the 1970s, most of my research 
consisted of laboratory experiments. I quit the labora- 
tory because it seemed to me that the most important 
theoretical agendas about emotion could not be well 
actualized by laboratory methods. Experiments are 
generally better employed to test well-founded hypoth- 
eses than to discover what is happening for the first 
time. In a field like emotion, I believe that what is 
needed is more elaborate and precise descriptions of 
what happens in nature. We need to look more closely 
at the natural phenomena of emotion. 

On the other side of this argument, even recently (see 
Lazarus & Smith, 1988) I expressed the view that 
laboratory simulations of emotions, created by having 
subjects imagine themselves in an emotional situation, 
had value in the study of the appraisals and attributions 
of emotion. This method and various mood-induction 
procedures—including the use of emotional movies, 
which I pioneered—are often used in the laboratory 
study of emotion. And some of my suggestions for 
dealing with tautology—made in the target article— 
were designed for laboratory research, despite the 
aforementioned reservations. 

Nevertheless, I cannot overcome the impression that 
such methods do not dependably arouse single emo- 
tions with sufficient intensity to provide a solid basis 
for confident generalizations. And behavioral and 
physiological response patterns do not provide, as yet, 
clear and dependable markers of particular emotions, 
andl am not confident they ever will. The commitments 
made by people create the personal stakes whose fate 
in real life arouses strong emotions. For subjects in the 
laboratory, the experiment is an as-if game for which 
they receive course credit. So my doubts remain, as do 
those of others who commented on my target article. 

Field experiments, which can increase the natural- 
ness of what is being studied, give me more confidence 
than laboratory studies. Folkman and I conducted such 
an experiment to demonstrate and study the stages of 
emotion arousal and regulation in a college examina- 
tion (Folkman & Lazarus, 1985). Field experiments, 
however, also suffer from methodological limitations. 

In my comment about this issue in the target article, 
I was not seeking to proscribe this or that method or 
advocate any other approach as the gold standard of 


emotion research for all questions. The almost exclu- 
sive reliance on the laboratory to study emotion, justi- 
fied on the premise that it is somehow more scientific 
and controlled, is what concerned me, as it concerned 
Carlson (1971) about personality research many years 
ago. We are much too wedded to the laboratory for 
social science research, and it seems that this has not 
helped us to advance as much as we could in our search 
for understanding. 


Functionalism 


The only point I found perplexing in Malatesta- 
Magai and Culver’s critique was their espousal of a 
functionalist perspective, as if it did not apply to my 
own theory of the emotions. I know of no cognitive-me- 
diational approach that is not functionalist—they all 
implicitly or explicitly view emotions as tied to what 
people strive for—although structuralist assumptions 
are usually made too. Appraisal theorists do, however, 
differ in the extent to which their emphasis is func- 
tional. Yet, when Malatesta-Magai and Culver write, 
“We think one can safely argue that functionalist theo- 
ries are a vigorous alternative [to cognitive-media- 
tional theories of emotion]” (italics added), their 
commentary erroneously pits functionalism against 
cognitive mediation. 

The process of appraisal takes into account both the 
environmental realities and the goals and situational 
intents of the individual doing the appraisal, and so it 
should be considered potentially adaptive or functional. 
Different appraisal patterns are said to lead to different 
emotions—which is the structural aspect of such theo- 
ries. Structural and process analyes are both equally 
important for achieving full understanding. 

When we speak of emotions as functional, however, 
we must always qualify by recognizing that, although 
they may have evolved in diverse species because they 
serve adaptational functions, emotions often lead to 
maladaptation and dysfunction in particular individual 
and environmental contexts. Even the physiological 
changes associated with emotion—when strong, too 
frequent, or sustained too long—can result in tissue 
damage and even death, as Selye (1956) was wont to 
emphasize. In any case, I don’t think that I, or any of 
the commentators, would be inclined to quarrel with the 
functionalist position. 


Levels of Analysis in Cognitive 
Mediation 


I have been troubled that appraisal-centered theo- 
rists, exemplified here by Ellsworth, do not seem to see 
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the advantage of using two levels of analysis simulta- 
neously to examine the meanings created in a social 
transaction. I would like to end my reply with a brief 
espousal of this feature of my cognitive-motivational- 
relational theory, which, so far, seems to have been 
largely ignored in print. 

The standard level has been to consider analytically 
the separate component elements of appraisal deci- 
sions. To this I have added a synthetic level in which 
the components are organized into relational meanings, 
which are indicated by core relational themes. I believe 
that, by emphasizing two levels of analysis, my ap- 
proach to cognitive mediation is unique among those 
listed by Ellsworth as appraisal theories. 

Inote in passing that I have been primarily concerned 
about the contents of the decisions that are made—in 
effect, the relational meaning that underlies each of the 
separate emotions. However, I have made little effort 
to address how appraisal decisions are actually arrived 
at—that is, the processes whereby information about 
the person—environment relationship (knowledge or 
attributions; see Lazarus & Smith, 1988) is achieved, 
or how the individual goes about appraising the signif- 
icance of this knowledge for well-being. Despite 
Scherer’s (1984) commitment to a sequence of ques- 
tions (called appraisal checks), which a person presum- 
ably asks and answers about what is happening, we 
know very little about the way this works. 

All cognitive-mediational theories (including 
Weiner’s attribution analysis) try to specify what an 
individual must think for each of the emotions to be 
aroused, and I share this interest. It is the stuff of 
appraisal theory. Thus, when I consider the separate 
appraisal components that result in adult anger, for me 
they include the primary appraisal of harm or threat to 
one’s ego integrity, blaming, and two attributions that 
I think underly blaming—namely, that the perpetrator 
of the attack is accountable for what has happened and 
that he or she intended the offensive actions or at least 
was in control of them. 

Except for some of the details—for example, the 
implication that there has been a demeaning offense for 
anger to occur—there is much agreement among diver- 
gent appraisal theorists about the essential components 
of appraisal—a point also noted by Andersen. Empiri- 
cal research could help to resolve disagreements—for 
example, about how essential being slighted is for anger 
to occur. 

Incidently, being offended also extends to what hap- 
pens to our loved ones, or those with whom we identify, 
such as our family, friends, social group, or nation. 
Injustice to others is apt to be taken as an offense, just 
as much, in fact, as if it were directed to ourselves. This 
is because our ego identities encompass others and even 
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include commitments to cherished ideas about the 
world in which we live. It is threatening to live in an 
unjust and chaotic world, which gives injustice a per- 
sonal rather than abstract or cool meaning. This way of 
thinking broadens the relevance of an offense from our 
own narrow ego identities to community values and 
commitments (see, e.g., Kitayama & Masuda’s com- 
ments about individual egos and the community orien- 
tation of some cultures). 

I acknowledge that in some cases—for example, in 
very young children and in some adult states of mind— 
a somewhat different kind of anger may be possible 
that, depending on how a slight is defined and identi- 
fied, might not involve feeling slighted. This kind of 
anger could be comparable to anger in infrahuman 
species. However, I am not ready to abandon my ap- 
proach to anger at this juncture without good reason, 
even for young children and for nonhuman animals, 
who struggle with competitive issues of dominance, 
which could be an analogue of a slight in the human 
animal. I also think that the way I have characterized 
adult human anger is the most common relational 
meaning for this emotion and that it is not restricted to 
certain cultures. 

As I see it, the problem with the standard elemental 
or componential level of analysis of separate appraisal 
thoughts as contributors to each emotion is that the 
person reacts with anger not on the basis of one or 
several separate appraisal components, but to a synthe- 
sis of these components into a relational meaning, 
which lies at a higher level of abstraction than the 
individual components. In anger, the meaning is that 
one has been demeaned. In anxiety, it is facing an 
uncertain, existential threat. In pride, it is an event that 
has enhanced one’s ego identity, and so on for each 
emotion. 

Although the two levels of analysis are not in con- 
flict—that is, they represent both the molar meaning 
and the molecular components of that meaning—they 
are not the same. Moreover, most of the time when we 
react with an emotion, we do not stand there asking a 
series of questions about whether this or that appraisal 
component applies. Rather, we sense the molar rela- 
tional meaning instantly, although its components may 
be several-fold and the synthesis quite complex and 
subtle. 

Core relational themes, which express the funda- 
mental relational meanings underlying each emotion, 
define the emotions far better than the peripheral feel 
of the emotion. This feel is often vague and difficult to 
describe and, therefore, is a less reliable criterion of the 
emotion. And, although each emotion contains a differ- 
ent core relational theme, we can respond to a mere 
fragment of it that stands for the whole. Remember, too, 
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that relational meanings do not have to be conscious to 
influence the arousal of an emotion. 

Separate components of appraisal are not enough to 
create the virtually instantaneous reaction of an emo- 
tion to a complex social relationship. The molar level 
of analysis of core relational themes helps us under- 
stand why so often we react immediately with an emo- 
tion. Our minds quickly “see” that we have been 
demeaned, offered a reassuring expression of love, or 
socially threatened and “see” that we should respond 
with empathy and compassion—and so on for each of 
the other emotions. When people are asked about their 
emotions, itis usually possible for them to identify what 
I have been calling core relational themes—the person 
says “He insulted me,” “I thought I was in some danger 
and didn’t know what to do,” and so on. 

Sometimes, however, we are not even sure why we 
felt as we did, as if we have reacted without thinking— 
which merely means that we have not recognized con- 
sciously, or put into words, the appraisal we have made. 
At other times—as in so-called staircase reasoning after 
a transaction—we must reconstruct what happened 
painstakingly, asking ourselves about its relevance to 
our well-being before anger, say, or feelings of love, or 
whatever, gradually mount. 

To my mind, this twofold level of analysis makes an 
important contribution to appraisal theory, moving it 
from reductive componential analysis, which is valu- 
able but incomplete, up to a higher, synthetic level— 
namely, the crucial and irreducible relational meaning. 

At this juncture, I am ready to sign off. Responding 
to the commentaries has been the most difficult and 
challenging task I have faced in a long time. I want to 
thank the commentators for the opportunity to have a 
dialogue about some of the most vexing problems that 
cognitive-mediational theories, and the research that 
derives from them, must face in the effort to build a 
better scientific understanding of the emotions. 


Note 


Richard S. Lazarus, 1824 Stanley Dollar Drive, Wal- 
nut Creek, CA 94595, 
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